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JOHN PRIESTMAN. 
BY JOSEPH EDMONDSON, 

Forty-three years ago the town of Bradford 
was little more thap a populous village. Green 
fields, wooded parks, and blooming gardens, 
extended to the very heart of the town, where 
now verdare and bloom have alike given way 
to the dust, the din, the turmoil, and the smoke 
of a busy maoufacturing community. The 
Queen’s Mills having, by ancient charter, a 
monopoly of the grinding of corn and the 
crushing of malt for the townsbip, were neces- 
sarily an establishment of considerable import- 
ance, the proprietors of which, for the time 
being, could not fail, in such a community, to 
be marked men. 


brother-in-law in carrying.on the business of 
corn millers and maltsters there, he was placed | 
in a position in which publicity was “ thrust 
upon bim,” 
to the scrutiny of all men 
whom his life was cast have the reputation of 
being keen and shrewd almost toa fault. It 


fession of religion, are closely marked, and 


form one bulwark of a great mass of open} 


scepticism, the existence of which it were culpa 
ble toignore. For forty-two years, Joho Priest- 
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So that in 1824, when Jobn| 
Priestman, at the age of nineteen, joined his | 


The people among} i 


; channel. 
is not, therefore, matter of surprise that any | 
inconsistencies of public men, who make pro- | 
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Be it our purpose, then, in this brief sketch, 
not to magnify the man, but simply to put on 
record some salient points in the life and char- 
acter of one, with whom a deep living religious 
prine ple was so cherished and so grew, that, be- 
coming the mainspring of action, it harmonized 
and ruled a life that exerted a wide, though 
unostentatious, influence for good on the thou- 
sands among whom he dwelt. 

As a young man, it was necessary for him to 
be diligent in business; for, having but smal] 
means, he had to make his own way in the world, 
and in pursuance of his calling he was to be 
found at six o'clock in the morning, habited in 
the proverbial “dusty garb” of a miller, and 
tuking his part in the operations of the Queen’s 
Mills. Yet, while thus deeply engaged in busi- 
ness, he was never forgetful of those objects of 
religion, philanthropy, and politics, with which 
he ultimately became conspicuously identified. 
The instances are numerous of successful men 
of business, who, from the outset of their mer- 
cantile career, were also devoted workers on 
behalf of their fellow men. Sufficiently no- 


| merous, one would think, to have long since ex- 


ploded the doctrine that financial success is 
only to be achieved by an a'l-absorbing attention 
| to business pursuits, and leaving philanthropy 
‘until, the full tide of prosperity having set in, 
there is leisure for its cultivation. To take a 


| 
,mere worldly view of the matter, those who 
and his lot was henceforth open ' 


uphold this doctrine forgot how truly refreshing 
it often is to the toil-worn brain to have its 
energies turned into another than its routine 
They forget how often the heart, 
weary with its own difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, draws fresh strength from endeavors to 
alleviate the sufferings or to improve the con- 
dition of others. John Priestman made no 
such mistake; but through life, from first to 
| last, was an active laborer for the good of his 


man, though knowing and confessing his frailty | ' fellows. 


and shortcomings, majetaine d, even in the midst 


of critics like these, “a religious life and con 


Yersation consistent with his Christian profes- | doing his part to remove them. 


sion” that, so far from encouraging scepticism, 
esused men to glorify the grace of God, by 


which alone that covsistency was maint ained. ! of spirituous liquors, and to partake only in 


His attention was ,early directed to the evils 
of intem iperance, and he never shrunk from 
He was one 


‘of the earliest members of the old Temperance 


| Society, whose principle was to give up the use 
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But, like many others of the honored pioneers 
of that great movement, he was not slow to 
see how far moderation missed the intended 
mark. So that when in 1834 one of the Pres. 
ton ‘‘teetotalers” came to Bradford, and urged 
the entire giving up cf all alcoholic beverages, 
as the only reliable remedy for the evil, John 
Priestman had no hesitation to the course 
for him to pursue. He and bis partner, on 
their way howe from the meeting at which this 
new view was set forth, found they had 
both arrived at tiie same conclusion, and hence 
forth they became total abstainers. They hesi- 
tated not to make the sacrifice which the newly- 
embraced truth called for at their hands, and 
they at once relinquished the malting part of 
their business. 

Modern teetotalers hold a position in the 
world very different from that accorded to those 
who commenced the movement, or who joined 
it in its earlier days. Its pioneers had to 
endure unmeasured obloquy, contempt, and 
scorn. It was then a very formidable thing to 
become a teetotaler—it was to cast in one’s lot 
with a socalled ‘low and despised people.” 
For those men who first so determinedly and 
courageously laid the foundation of this great 
reform were mostly uneducated operatives, 
spesking a strong vernacular, not learned in 
the forms of logic, but coming to their conclu- 
sion by a rough and ready kind of process, 
which appealed rather to the plain common 
sense of their hearers, than to their sense of 
logical results. But they had the authority of 
the Great Teacher himself on their side, and 
they only applied the rule laid down to guide 
all generations in coming to a practical judg 
ment on practical ms atters :—“ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” Though ignorant of 
chemistry, and unacquainted with physiology, 
even by name, they set out with the bold and 
startling declaration that alechol, wherever 
found, was a poison, and that the notorious 
physical, mental, and moral contamination which 
it wrought, proved it to be so. Being plain, 
outspoken men, they could not help declaring 
their opinion that poison could not be food, and 
that the benefits supposed to be derived from 
alcoholic beverages, were, and 
must be, sheer delusion. It is indeed wonderful 
that every position which science took up| 
against them bas been compelled to yield, not 
by the force of argument brought to bear by 
the teetotalers outside, but by the discoveries of 
those withio the citadel, until there is not now 
left one single well-ascertained scientific truth, 
opposed to the doctrine laid down by those un- 
lettered men. All honor to them for their cour- 
ageous faithfulness to their strong convictions. 
All honor to them for the diligence with which 
they travelled everywhere, regardless of the 
insults heaped upon them, and taught in their 


as 


as be i erages, 
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moderation of the milder aleoholic bovecsione, svensk way ie trath which, long sought’ for, 


was now within their grasp. All honor, too, to 
those men who, privileged with a better educa- 
tion, and a higher social position, were not 
ashamed to accept the truth thus laid before 
them, and to unite heart and soul in the then 
despised movement. If there were one thing 
more than another with which John Priestman 
completely identified himself, it was with this 
Temperauce Reformation. Joining in it, as be- 
fore stated, at its very outset, working side by 
side with its advocates, without regard to social 
grade, he watched with. intense interest its 
gradual growth, and he rejoiced at and assisted 
every fresh development whiéu promised to 
carry its influence into new fields. Knowing 
how mighty are the fetters forged by habit, he 
fully appreciated the value of the Band of 
Hope department, as fortifying the young 
against the snares of drink, ere they had come 
under its power. Seeing the blight that in- 
separably accompanies the drink-traffic, where- 
ever, and under whatever form, it plants itself, 
he gave unqualified support to the “ United 
Kingdom Alliance” for the suppression of that 
trafic. Having often regretted the back ward- 
ness of the Anglican Church in receiving and 
promulgating temperance truth, he hailed with 
joy the advent of the *Chureh of England 
Temperance Society,” and took special means 
for the wide distribution uf some of their most 
telling literature. 

His public position, high character, and 
business qualifications, naturally pointed him 
ont for a high place of civil influence. In 
1855, therefore, he was elected to serve 8 
Town-Councillor. His acceptance of the office 
would doubtless have resulted, sooner or later, 
in his being elected to the civic chair. At that 
time the career of honour and usefulness thus 
opened to him was very attractive in his eyes; 
but he felt compelled to forego it, because he 
held that he could not. with a due regard to 
simple truth, take the required affirmation. In 
consequence of his election, he appeared at the 
Council Chamber, and when the form of affirma- 
| tion was tendered to him, be said— 

“ Perhaps his brother Dissenters were not quite 
aware of the extent to which he had come in 
contact with what he called the aggressive ten- 
dencies of the Established Church. Perhaps 
they would be a little startled when he told 
ithem that within five years from this period, 
| his own premises had been entered not fewer 
than three times on bebalf of a gentleman 
against whom he should not utter one word, 
but whom he sincerely respected. That gentle- 
man undoubtedly felt himself justified in doing 
so, because the law authorized him. It was 
the fault of the law, and while he would not 
blame him for obeying it, he (Mr. P.) would 
condemn the law, and do all in his power to 
alter it. They would not be surprised, then, if, 
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as an Englishman, he should be jealons of sub- 
mitting to an affirmation which would call in 
question his right so to act. He would now 
come to the declaration itself. That declara- 
tion required him ‘solemnly, sincerely, and 
truly to declare and affirm” that he would not 
exercise any power, or authority or influence 
which he might possess as Councillor for this 
borough, to injure the Established Church. 


He accepted this declaration in the light of an | 


affirmation. He held that an affirmation was 


as binding in all respects as an oath ; and inas- 
much as he could not understand the affirma- 
tion, he appealed to the Mayor whether he 


thought he would be doing right in making an|j 
afirmation requiring him solemnly, sincerely, ' 


aod truly to declare that he would carry out to 
the best of his ability that which he could not 
understand. It was utterly impossible for him 


todo so. If he did not understand it, he was! 


satisfied he ought not to take it. He vow 
came to the mode in which he said his kind 
friends said he ought to construe it. They said 
that the only fair and reasonable construction 
that this affirmation bore was that he should 
not use, by virtue of his office, “within that 
Council Chamber,” any influence that he might 
possess, &c. But he dare not put such a con- 
struction upon the affirmation. That affirma- 
tion was declared such by Act of Partiament, 
and it was not for him to put any construction 
he chose upon it. Ao affirmation ought to con- 
strue itself, and to be literally and plainly in- 
telligible to every Englishman who read it. If 
they allowed any man to put this construction 
upon the statute, that did not say ‘‘ within this 
Council Chamber,” they must allow any man to 
put any other construction upon it equally, out 
of the statute. So that an affirmation might be 
construed to satisfy the individual opinion of 
any one man. He was sure the members of 


this Council would not wish him to be placed 
in such a position.”* 


A Bradford correspondent of the Noncon- 
Jormist newspaper wrote at the time : 





“Mr. Priestman is recognized by men of 


every party—religious, political, commercial, 
and social—as an individual! pre-eminently quali- 
fied, by character, energy, and business tact, for 
the office to which he has been appointed; but 
the affirmation which State-Churchism has in- 
troduced into the Municipal Act, and which is 
imposed upon every iodividual before he can be 
allosed to fulfil municipal duties, ha‘, as the 
rep rt shows, deprived our town of ais ser- 
vices,” 

flad every Dissenter so elected pursued the 
same course as John Priestman, the obnoxiou- 
law woull long since have been expungd 
from the statute-book. 


(To be concluded.) 


* Bradford Observer. 
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JOHN BUNYAN. 


BY J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
‘““ Would’st see 
A man i’ the clouds, and hear him speak to thee?” 
| Who has not read Pilgrim’s Progress? Who 
' has pot, in childhood, followed the wandering 
| Christian on his way to the Celestial City? 
| Who has not laid at night his young head on 
the pillow, to paint on the walls of darkness 
pictures of the Wicket Gate and the Archers, 
}the Hill of Difficulty, the Lions and Giants, 
Doubting Castle and Vanity Fair, the sunny 
| Delectable Mountains and the Shepherds, the 
Black River and the wonderful glory beyon! 
it; and at last fallen asleep, to dream over the 
strange story, to hear the sweet welcomings of 
| the sisters at the House Beautiful, and the song 
|of birds from the window of that “ upper cham 
ber which@pened towards the sunrising?” And 
|who, looking back to the green spots in his 
childish experiences, does not bless the good 
| Tinker of Elstow ?* 
| And who that has reperused the Story of the 
| Pilgrim at a maturer age, and felt the plum- 
met of its truth sounding in the deep places of 
ithe soul, has not reason to bless the author for 
| some timely warning or grateful encouragement? 
Where is the scholar, the poet, the man of taste 
and feeling, who dves not, with Cowper, 
“ Even io transitory life’s late day, 
Revere the man whose Piterim marks the road, 
And guides the Progress of the soul to God !” 
We have just been reading, with no slight 
degree of interest, that simple but wonderful 
piece of autobiography entitled, “Grace 
ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF oF SINNERS,” 
from the pen of the author of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. It is the record of a journey more ter- 
rible than that of the ideal Pilgrim; “truth 










* In recognising the fact that John Bunyan was a 
Tinker, comparatively few consider what this fact 
signifies. Itinerant tinkers, it is believed, were un- 
known in England before the gypsies settled there. 
“ Tinkering or travell.:ng smi'h-work,” says Simson, 
in his Jlistory of the Gypsies, “is the gypsy's repre- 
sentative business, which he brought with him into 
Europe.” The gypsy tinkers bad their regular dis- 
tricts, into which they suffered no intrusions. Jobn 
Bunyan wa3 a hereditary tinker, and his father bad 
a town beat. Bunyan says: “ He put me to school to 
learn, . . according to the rate of other poor men’s 
children.” These italicised words, Simson tells us, 
are “always used by the gypsies when spenking of 
hemselves as distinguished from others.” This 
author, in his remarkabl~ book, fully identifies Bun- 
yan with this extraordinary race, quoting, among 
other evidences, the tinker’s own words of admis- 
sion in his autobiography: “ For my descent, it was, 
is is well known to many, of a low and inconsider- 
sble generation, my father’s h: use being of that 
rank that is meanest aud most depressed of a/l the 
families of the land.” Waiter Scott speaks of him 
ss a “reclaimed gypsy.” 

Let no one think of this as a disparagement to 
the writer of “Grace abounding.” In Him whom 
we adoringly call our Saviour shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed.—Ep. Rev. 
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” 


stranger than fiction; 


the pairful upward 
struggling 


of a spirit from the blackness of 
despair and blasphemy, into the high, pure air 
of Hope and Faith. More earnest words were 
never written. It is the entire unveiling of a 
human heart; the tearing off of the fig-leaf 
covering of its sin. The voice which speaks 
to us from there old pages seems not so much 
that of a denizen of the world in which we live, 
as of a soul at the last solemn confessional. 
Shorn of all ornament, simple and direct as the 
contrition and prayer of childhood, when for 
the first time the Spectre of Sin stands by its 
bedside, the style is that of a man dead to self- 

gratification, careless of the world’s s opinion, and 
only desirous to convey to others, in all truth- 
fulness avd sincerity, the lesson of his inward 
trials, temptatio ns, sips, weaknesses, and dan- 
gers; and to give glory to Him who had mer- 
cifully led bim through all, and enabled him, 
like his own Pilgrim, to leave behind the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death, the snares of the 
Enchanted Ground, and the terrers of Doubt- 
ing Castle, and to reach the land of Beulah, 
where the air was sweet and pleasant, and the 
birds sang and the’ flowers sprang up around 
bim, aud the Shining Ones walked in the 
brightness of the not distant Heaven. In the 
introduetory pages he says: “I could have 


dipped into a style higher than this in which I 


have discoursed, and could have adornéd. all 
things more than here I have seemed to do; 
but I dared not. God did not play in tempting 
me ; neither did I play when I sunk, as it were, 
in'o a bottomless pit, when the pangs of hell 
took hold on me; wherefore, I may not play in 
relating of them, but be plain and simple, and 
Jay down the thing as it was.” 

This book, as well as “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
was written in Bedford prison, and was designed 
especially for the comfort and edification of his 
‘children, whom God had counted him worthy 
to beget in faith by his ministry.” In bis in- 
troduction he tells them, that although taken 
from them, and tied up, “sticking, as it were, 
between the teeth of the lions of the wilderness,” 
}.ence again, as before, from the top of Shemer 
and Hermon, so now, from the lion’s den and 
the mountain of leopards, would look after them 
with fatherly care and desires for their ever- 
lasting welfare. “If,” said he, ‘you have 
sinned against light; if you are tempted to 
Liaspheme; if you are drowned in despair; if 
you think God fights against you; or if Heaven 
is hidden from your eyes, remember it was so 
with your father. But out of all the Lord de- 
livered me.’ He gives no dates; he affords 
tcarcely a clue to his localities; of the man, as 
he wo.ked, and ate, and drank, and lodged, of 
Lis neighbors and contemporaries, of all he saw 
and heard of the world about him, we have only 
an occasional glimpse, here and there, in his 
narrative. It is the story of his inward life 
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only that he relates. W hat had t time sisal shies 
to do with one who trembled always with the 
awful consciousness of an immortal nature, and 
about whom fell alternately the shadows of hell 
and the splendors of heaven? We gather, in- 
deed, from his record, that he was not an idle 
looker.on in the time of England’s great strug- 
gle for freedom, but a soldier of the Parlia. 
ment in his young years, among the praying 
sworders and psalm-singing pikemen, the Great- 
hearts and Holdfasts whom he has immortal- 
ized in his allegory ; but the only allusion which 
he makes to this portion of his experience is 
by way of illustration of the goodness of God 
in preserving him on occasion: of peril. 

He was born at Elstow. in Bedfordshire, in 
1628 ; and, to use bis own words, “ his father’s 
house was of that rank which is the meanest 
and most despised of all the families of the 
land.” His father was a tinker, and the son 
followed the same calling, which necessarily 
brought him into association with the lowest 
and most depraved classes of English society. 
The estimation in which the tinker and his oc- 
cupation were held, in the seventeenth century, 
may be learned from the quaint and humcrous 
description of Sir Thomas Overbury. “ The 
tinker,” saith he, “is a movable, for he hath no 
abiding in one place; he seems to be devout, 
for hiz life is a continual pilgrimage, and some- 
times, in humility, goes barefvot, therein making 
necessity a virtue; he is a gallant, for he car- 
ries all his wealth upon his back; or a philoso- 
pher, for he bears all his substance with him. 
He is always furnished with a song, to which 
his hammer, keeping tune, proves that he was 
the first founder of the kettle-drum ; where the 
best ale is, there stands his music most upon 
crotchets. The companion of his travel is 
some foul, sun-burnt quean, that, since the ter- 
rible statute, has recanted gypsyism, and i 
turned pedlaress. So marches he all over Ung- 
land, with his bag and baggage; his conversa- 
tion is irreprovable, for he is ‘al wi ays mending. 
He observes truly the statutes, aud therefore 
had rather steal than beg. He is so strong an 
enemy of idleness, that in mending one hole he 
would rather make three than want work ; and 
when he hath done, he throws the wallet of his 
faults behind him. His tongue is very voluble, 
which, with canting, proves him a linguist. He 
is entertained in every place, yet enters no far- 
ther than the dvor, to avoid suspicion. To con- 
clude, if he escape Tyburn and Banbury, he 
dies a beggar.” 

Truly, ‘but a poor beginning for a pious life 
was the youth of John Bunyan. As might 
have been expected, he was a wild, reckless, 
swearing boy, as his father doubtless was before 
him. “It was mv delight,” says he, “to be 
taken captive by the devil. I had few equals, 
both for cursing and swearing, lying and blas- 
pheming.” Yet, in bis ignorance and darkness, 
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his powerful imagination carly lent terror to the 
reproaches of conscience. He was scared, even 
in childhood, with dreams of hell and appa- 
ritions of devils. Troubled with fears of eter- 
nal fire, and the malignant demons who fed it 
in the regions of despair, he says that he often 
wished either that there was no hell, or that he 
had been born a devil himself, that he might 
be a tormentor rather than one of the tormented. 
At an early age he appears to have married. 
His wife was as poor as himself, for he tells us 
that they had not so much as a dish or spoon 
between them; but she brought with her two 


books oa religious subjects, the reading of which | 


seems to have had no slight degree of influence 
on his mind. He went to church regularly, 
adored the priest an! all things p€rtaining to 
his office, being, as he says, “ overrun with su 
perstition.” Qn one occasion, a sermon was 


preached against the breach of the Sabbath by | 


sports or labor, which struck him at the mo- 
ment as especially desigued fur himself; but by 
the time he had finished his dinner, he was 
prepared to ‘shake it out of his wiad, aud re- 
turn to his sports and gaming.” 

“Bat the same day,” he continues, “as I 
was in the midst of a game of cat, and having 
struck it one ae from the hole, jast as [ was | 
about to strike it a second time, a voice did| 
sudden!y dart from Heaven into my soul, which 
said, ‘ Wilt thou leave 2 thy sins and go to heaven, 
or have thy sias and goto hell?’ At this, I 
was put to an exceeding maze; wherefore, leav- 
ing my cat upon the ground, I looked up to 


Heaven, and it was as if I had, with the eyes | 


of my understanding, seen the Lord Jesus look 
down being very hotly displeased 
with me, and as if he did severely threaten me 
with some grievous punishment for those aud 
other ungodly practices. 

“L had no sooner thus conceived in my mind 
bat suddenly this conclusion fastened on my 
spirit, (for the former hint did set my sins again 
before my face,) that 1 had been a great and 
grievous sinner, and that it was now too late 
for me to look after Heaven; for Christ would | 
not forgive me nor pardoa my transgressiuns. 
Then, while [ was thinking of it, and fearing 
lest it should be so, I felt my heart sink in des. 
pair, concluding it was tvo late; and therefore 
J resolved in my mind to go on in sin; for, 
thought r 
niiserable; miserable if I leave my sins, and 
but miserable if I follow them. I ean bat t be 
damned ; aud if I must be so, I had as good be 
damued for many sins as be damned for few.” 

The reader of Pilgrim's Progress cannot fail 
here to call to miad the wicked suggestions of 
the Giant to Christian, in the dungeon of 
Doubtiag C astle. 

“I returned,” he eays, ‘‘ desperately to my 
sport avain; and | well remember, that pres- 
éat!y this kind of despair did so possess my 


upon me, 48 


if the case be thus, my state is surely | 
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soul, that I was persuaded I could never attain 
to other comfort than what [ should get in sin; 
for Heaveo was gone already, so that on that L 
must uot think; wherefore, | found within me 
great desire to take my fill of sin, that L might 
taste the sweetness of it; and I made as much 
haste as I could to fill my belly with its deli- 
cates, lest { should die before [ had my desires; 
for that I feared greatly. Ilo these things, [ 
protest before God, I lie not, neither do I frame 
this sort of speech ; these were really, st@pngly, 
and with all my heart, my desires; the goud 
| Lord, whose mercy is unsearchable, forgive wy 
transgressions.” 
(To be continued.) 
J cnet talents 
THE ROOT OF RITUALISM. 
BY WILLIAM BALL. 

Though, strictly, the root of all error is ia 
the corruption of human nature, yet if we look 
for the predisposing and formal cause of Rita- 
j alism—that out of which it has grown—we find 
jit io the fact that some observance of an out- 

ward baptism and supper having obtained ia 
tha transition period of the infant Charch, was 
exalted into permanency, and expanded 
ritual, It is the doctrine of .Christ, and 
the judgment or conduct of his Church, 

G d conserves from error. He presents ‘truth 
tentative:y to man, evea from Edea; and if, 
when we see the consequences in the Charch 
as well as in the world, we are ready to lament 
that he does not force truth upon man, we must 
jrest in his will. 


into 
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that 


Objections can oaly be 
silenced, and doubts only tranquillized, by this 
acquiescence in the will of our God. 

There was doubtless an athletic contest be- 
tween the powers of darkness and of light to 
impede the establishment of a pure Christianity, 
and to corrupt it at the fountain. I venture to 


,| believe that the infant Church was successfuily 


jassaulted on its weak and Judaizing side, by 
the temptation to assume that material elements 
lie outward rites were to be perpetuated under 
the Gospel dispensation, which is “ rather glo- 
rious” because it is a ‘‘ ministration of the 
Spirit.” Lt pi ar ports to be administered through 
| the Spirit, by Christ himself as Head of the 
|Chureh, High-priest of our profession, and 
Bish oP of souls. Its whole character is irreme- 
|diably changed, materialized, and confused by 
this peepetuation of “the in the 
spl itual house. No matter how sitap:e was 
the first form of their use. By the sure law of 
a de velopment that would expand with the in- 
ereasing corruption of the Church, avy exter- 
nal observance would slide into an “ ordinance,” 
aud then into a “sacrament.” Between the 
essentiality of “sacraments” and the whole 
ceremouiai of Ritualism, I see no stopping-place ; 
and, logically, I believe there is none. Indeed, 
except in the one point of carrying out the ex- 
treme ritual of Rome within and in the name 


element,” 


' 
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of a Church that has certainly put forth anti- 
Roman protests, the ritualists seem to me less 
blamable than they are commonly considered. 
At all events, they are consistent, and their sys 
tem cuheres, if outward elements have, on the 
authority of Christ, the abiding place in his 
Church which is all but universally given to 
them by Protestants themselves. Under the 
conditions of human nature, according to the 
temperaments of men and the phases of their 
times, the abuse of such elements may be pro- 
nounced to be, in the long-run, absolutely io 
separable from their use. Even human sagucity 
wight foresee that sacramental ‘bread would rise 
to the stupendous idolatry that has made havoe 
of Christendom ; and that baptiswal water was 
the spring of a flood that should submerge a 
pure Christianity. 

Con it, then, be believed that the Lord Je- 
sus, who, as perfect God no less than perfect 
man, saw the end from the beginning, did ever 
institute an outward supper and baptism, what- 
ever may have been the inferences and con- 
structions, even of the early Church. 

Tbe common consent of the Churches, to the 
prcsent hour, avails not with those who, after 
patient searching of the Scripture, have arrived 
at the conviction that this common consent is 
contrary to the wind of Christ In like man- 
ner, the few who hold that his law forbids men 
to kill ove another in war, cannot give up that 
belief because the Churches and their ministers 
believe and teach otherwise; but must hold 
their own conviction that this killing is nota 
Christian ordinance, unique and almost grotesque 
as their peculiarity 


may seem when opposed to 
the consensus of their fellow professors. Of 
course, had there been direct evidence that our 
Lord designed to ritualize, by the elements, his 
spiritual dispensation, we must have accepted | 
that design as one of the mysteries of the faith. | 
So also must we have ignored all coutrary de 
ductions, whether from the very nature cf a 
spiritual administration, from the tenor of Gos- 
pel teaching, or from the analogy that compares | 
spiritual things wih spiritual. Or had the! 
apostles given such direct evidence, it would be | 
conclusive upon those who receive the revela-! 
tion that the holy city of truth hath twelve| 
foundations, aud in them the names of the} 
twelve apostles of the Lamb. 
shown that no such direct evidence is to be | 
found in the Nw Testament, then the dispen 
sation of the Gospel becomes, as the ministra.- | 
tion of the Spirit, homogeneous and consistent. | 
But otherwise, while we must receive what- | 
ever is clear upon the record, the importation 
of the ritual into the spiritual would srill re- 
main a marvel for the exercise of the most sub | 
missive faith. Our Lord remarkably avoided 
all institutes in relation to the services in his 
Church. So far as we know, he did not pre- 
scribe even any mode of its worship: he em- 


Sut if it can be! 
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phatically taught that it must be in spirit and 
in truth, but left the matter there. He has re- 
vealed that his supper is spiritual, (“ 1 will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
me,’ Rev. iii. 20), and his baptism, the “one 
baptism”’ that abides; is administered by him- 
self exclusively. It is his own distinctive pre- 
rogative, and being a divine ministration, it 
marks him as the Son of God. John’s testimo- 
ny is precise and unmistakable: “ He that sent 
meto baptize with water, the same said unto 
me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit de- 
scending, and remaining on him, the same is 
he whieh baptizeth with the Holy Ghost: and 
I saw, and bare record that this is the Son of 
God.” (Juh@ i. 33). And if the disciples. after 
that pouring out upon them of the same Holy 
Ghost, consequent on the ascension of Jesus, 
were to perform the same and even “ greater 
works,’ was it not by being “endued with 
power from on high” to preach baptizingly, 
that, as they spoke, the Holy Ghost might full 
on them that heard their words ? 

Certainly our Lord’s manner of dealing with 
his disciples seems greatly condescending to 
their Judaizing weakness. Foreseeing the anom- 
alies of their travsition-period, he appears to 
allow them, he even contemplates their con- 
tinvance of some sort of passover supper, with- 
out rebuke, while admonishing them, so long as 
they did continue it (“so oft as ye do it’), 
to do it not im prospect, but in retrospect, of 
his death It might be, as appears by the con- 
text, a life-long observance by those to whom 
he spoke, till he came and received them unto 
himself. As all things were to be brought 
to remembrance by the Spirit, in that miuistra- 
tion of the Spirit “rather” than all others 
“ glorious,” it certainly would appear a signal 
wonder if there had been an institute for peri- 
odical reminders, by outward symbuls, of the 
grand event of all! That event must lie at the 
heart and abide in the memory of every one 
who has found by his Savivur’s death recon- 
ciliation with God. It is his theme, his re- 
joicing, and his continual feast. He needs as 
much that he should be reminded of his daily 
meal, as of the necessity of his faith to feed on 
the atonement. The “ cecease accomplished at 
Jerusalem” is so absolutely the very keystone 


of our Christianity, and the centre of our hope, 


that it cannot fail to be constantly present to 
the believer. As it was the subject of Moses 
and Elijah on Mount Tabor, so it is, and must 
be, in the perpetual remembranee of the true 
Christian. Not only his nourishment, but bis 
life, depends upon his spiritual feeding oa 
Christ bis passover; so that it were a marvel- 
lous thing if ritual elements had been ordained 
to remind him of what, in the very nature «f 
things, he cannot forget. And but for the ter- 
dency of man to catch at the outward and sub- 
stitutive in religion, it would be inscrutable 
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that belief in these “ordinances” should have 
gained a hold so general even upon those in 
other respects spiritually-minded. Such an all 
but universal consensus has even led some to 
distrust their own convictions, and to conform ; 
but they only found “ the elements’ as a cloud 
upon the sense of an inward feeding upon the 
broken body and shed blood cf their Lord; and 
have now to plead, with those with whom they 
cannot see, that ‘* whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.” There is no need to elaborate upon water 
baptism. The apostle’s direct testimony to the 
“one baptism’? under the gospel has been 
already noticed. All that can be found in the 
New Testament in favor of the outward rite, is 
satisfied by the admission that the water of 
proselytism to the new religion of Christ was 
not forbidden to Jew or Gentile. In fact, in 
its temporary place, outside of the new and 
infant Christendom, it was a confession of 
“faith toward our Lord Jesns Christ,” as the 
baptism of John had been of “repentance to- 
ward God.””’ The Forerunner continued a rite, 
already in use, and understood by the proselyte 
of his day, to the “ righteousness”’ of which day 
it was confined. Christ submitted to it as a 
part of ‘‘all righteousness,” bat so obviously 
before his own religion had taken sbape or 
place, that to his religion it cannot be held to 
belong: “suffer it to be so now.” In an es- 
tablished Christianity we have to do with one 
who came after John, who is mightier than he, 
and whose baptism is not with water. It is 
true that these “sacramental” rites have lasted 
long; but if the white robe of the Church was 
early rent, and these patches made the rent 
Worse, antiquity only proves that patches may 
last long, and holes still longer. The strifes and 
controversies about these material things, when 
once imported into the spiritual house, have por- 
tentously occupied ecclesiastical history; and 
filled with bloodshed and war, with persecution 
and martyrdom, an awful record too long to be 
unrolled. Eliminate the two “ sacraments” from 
the Christian system, and no such record of 
spiritual wickedness in high places, and of wrong 
and insult to the cause of Christ, would have 
existence, to the reproach of his holy religion. 
Once make *‘ the elements” in the band of the 
priest absolutely essential, and it becomes no 
Vain assumption that he holds the keys. Then, 
quite reasonably, the word “ church’’ must lose 
its original and legitimate sense, and be ren- 
dered “clergy.” These “elements” gave the 
handle with which Popery hus so effectually 
worked. Without them as a root and a basis, 
where would have been the ‘“ mass,” or the 
substitute of *“‘holy water” for the baptizing 
Spirit? They materialized a spiritual dispen- 
sation, and the effects need not be recapitulated. 

Worship in spirit could no longer be even 
believed in, when the mind had been familiar- 
ized with rituals, and trained to ceremonies. 
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And the Church of Christ, in which believers 
were to be a kingdom of priests, as well as a 
holy nation, under the immediate rule, by the 
Spirit, of her Divine Head, lost the impress of 
her high and distinctive character. Whether 
she will put on, till millennial days, the beauti- 
ful garment of a true theocracy under the gov- 
ernment of Christ, is a deep and interesting 
question. But it is, to say the least, a grievous 
shortcoming on her part, that she is intolerant 
even of the theory of that theocratic rule, 
which, when exewplified in Israel of old, was 
the type of her highest privilege as the * Israel 
of God.” One would indeed suppose, by the 
way in which advocacy of this theory is re- 
ceived, that it is utopian in itself, and impracti- 
cable in its application. But it is neither wild 
nor mystical. All disorders are most effectu- 
ally repressed by each member being subject 
to Christ: and if it be mystical that he is near 
to direct in the course and service of worship, 
it is more so to believe, as Christians do, that 
his guidance, even in outward affairs, may be 
obtained by the soul that watches unto prayer.— 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


ANECDOTE RELATED BY MERLE D'AUBIGNE 

In 1846, on the steamboat of the Lake of 
Ziirich, | found myself in the midst of strangers; 
but [ svon noticed two persons whom I took to 
be Q 1akers. I believed there would be, doubt- 
less, between them and me, some points of 
friendly relation. I addressed them, and soon 
found in them two Christians—sincere, en- 
liyhtened, lively. We travelled together two 
or three days, and we enjoyed all that time true 
Christian union. [remember well the moment 
of our parting. We were on the mountain not 
far from the beautiful convent of Pfeffers. To 
the right, the path descended to the Grisong 
and the Via Mala. To the left, a road opened 
towards the Tyrol. My course was along the 
first, my friends were to take the other. We 
were in the deep gully ofaravine. A mountain 
stream, falling behind us, crossed our road, and 
thea wade a second fall immediately below. 
Some'boulders of rock rolled together without 
order, foimed a sort of a bridge. We were 
seated on these stones. One of the Friends, 
who had been an advocate, and who was now 
a minister in bis community, grasped my hand 
at the moment when we were about to part, and 
without saying a word, knelt down on one of 
the fragments of rock I knelt down beside 
him. After some moments of profound silence, 
during which no sound was heard but the calm 
and majestic fall of the waters, my friend began 
to pour forth his soul unto God. He prayed for 
me as if he had been one of my oldest friends, 
or my own brother. I had unfolded to him 
some of the wounds of my own heart; he asked 
the Lord to heal them. TI have seldom enjoyed 
an hour of such entire Christian union. We 
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rose and parted. I passed rapidly down 
the mountain on the side of Crettigon, follow- 
ing the guide who carried my bag.—(Lvan- 
gelical Christendom.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 21, 1867. 


“No 
was the rewark made upon the death of a promi- 
nent English statesman. 


One Man InptspensaBie.”—Such 
And as we record, 
from time to time, the removal from life and 
usefulress of those whom we are unready to 
spare, 
“when a Pan! bas run his race, 
Or when Apollos dies,”— 

it becomes us to remember that the qualifying 
Power which gave to them their shining gifts, 
and without which they could have possessed 
neither grace nor glory, still exists undiminished, 
While they lived they were each moment de- 
pendent for supplies of every requisite for ser- 
vice. The spiritual and intellectual endow- 
ments with which they served their Lord and 
the Church were not their own, but might at 
any moment fail them; but the Source fiom 
which they were derived was inexhaustible, 
and still remains so. 

No man is indispensable. He who could 
command more than twelve legions of angels, 
ean always raise up dignified instruments, or can 
cause his work to be fully performed by very 
humble ones, that all may understand that the 
excellency of the power is not of man. 

It becomes us to esteem very highly in love 
for the work’s sake those whom the Lord has 
dignified by his owning,—those whom the Holy 
Ghost has made overseers of the flock. Yet 
when these are taken from us, though we may 
not see again in any successor precisely the 
same combination of good gifts, the gifts are 
still in the bountiful Hand that ever bestowed 
them, and He will not withhold them from 
those that walk uprightly, but will apportion 
them in His perfect wisdom. 

Let the Master give to his beloved sleep, 
when it pleaseth Him that they shall rest from 
If the 
true successors spring not up in the unfaithful 
churches, they will be found in the highways. 
He will not lack service, nor will His gracious 


their labors. A seed shall serve Him. 


bounty be without recipients. The living Vine 


will not be without fruit bearing branches, even 
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though the natural branches be rejected for 
their barrenness, and others grafted in. 


+10 + — 


Joun Ricwarpson.—The volume before 
us* is a very neat, attractive and desirable re- 
print of an auto-biography too valuable to re- 
main among the neglected débris of a forgotten 
day. It is the record of one who walked holily 
in the Truth from early youth to heavenly- 
minded old age; who literally left all to follow 
Christ who is The Way, even when no way 
appeared, and after pursuing His safe guidance 
and wearing his easy yoke in times when many 
professors fainted and grew weary, and some 
strong men who were looked to with defer- 
ence utterly failed, was enabled, when ripe for 
the heaven!y garner, to bear this testimony :— 
“The Lord, in whom I put my trust, helped 
me, and bore up my head through and over all, 
renowned be His most honorable name, now 
and His father, Wm. Richardson, 
born in 1624, though educated an Episcopalian, 


forever.” 


was one of the first Friends, the testimony of 
Truth having been stirred in his heart before 
he met with any of his future fellow-professors. 
He was a preacher of the gospel, and died in the 
true faith when his son was but thirteen years 


old. 


confessioa of the only Name whereby we must 


John Richardson, whose whole life was a 


be saved, writes thus concerning his father :— 
“ As he lived well, and believed in Jesus Christ, 
I doubt not that he has finished his course in the 
love and favor of God, hag entered into a mansion 
of glory, and is at rest with all the faithful who 
loved not their lives unto the death, but rather 
hated them in comparison of that endeared and 
unfeigned love they bore to God the Father, 
and to Jesus Christ, His dear and well-beloved 
Son, who died for them, and also for the whole 
world.” 

We have been refreshed by a re-perusal of 
His 


hardships and persecutions in youth,—his fideli- 


this interesting and evangelical volume. 


ty to Divine requirings,—his travels as a min- 
ister of Christ, by land and sea,—his courage 
and his Provideutia! deliverances,—his meek- 
ness and saga ity when attacked by contentious 
spirits,—his triumphant refutations of George 


Keith in public controversies in New England, 


*An account of the Life, Ministry and Travels of 
that ancient servant of Jesus Christ, John Richard- 
son. Philadelpbia. Printed and sold by T. W. 
Stuckey, at 624 Weaver street. 
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—the sweet view he gives us of the private 
virtues of Wm. Penn and the picture of his 
home at Pennsbury, during a council and con- 
sultation with the Indians ;—altogether form a 
for the sake of which much of our 
popular lite rature might well be laid aside. 


~~ 
The London “ Friend” 
ala, 


which 
NEAVE and WALTER Rosson sailed, reached 


Adelaide on the 15th of 10th month, after a 
prosperous voyage of sixty-seven days. 


-—8e - 


narrative, 


Yat- 
JOSEPH JAMES 


states that the 


in our Friends 


The 
eile a "— : 

Family a Re = ous Institution, contains a pas- 
The 


sentiment was 


The instructive paper in last number, 


sage in advoca c 


r of Baptism by W ater. 
writer is one od whom the 
be expected. We 
stood as it. 


omit the passage, but the ilJness of the Editor 


be under- 
to 


to will not 


endorsing It was designed 
prevented his examination of the proof sheet. 
also be his excuse to numerous cor- 


to 


This must 


respondents, to whose favors he is unable 


give present attention. 
—— 
" MARRIED. 
On the 21 Eleventh 
Meeting, Rocky Ran, 
Ind, son of Benjanin and Jemi 
deceased,) to Pearcy E. Lewis, 
daughter of Eli and Pegyy A. 
deceased.) 
At Cherry Gr 
moath, 1867, Jam 


st of 1867, 
»x, of 
na Cox, (the former 
of f plaee 
Lewis, (the former 


at Friends’ 
Plainfield, 


month, 
lnd., Eutse C 


the former 


on the 13th of 11th 
ra Dennis. 


Meeting, Ind. 
Reece toR 
o<tiii-s 
DIED. 

Ja of Ninth month, 
, daughter of David and Mary Lind- 
h year of her age; a me of Honey 
v low ‘. Al: be rugh A iarge 
iends and relations mourn her departure, 
that she has 
eparture thus, in 


ove 


5 8 


JINDLEY 
Sarah E. Lindley 
ley, 20 


the 26th 


1867, 


in the 2 
Creek Month 
circle of fi 
yet we 
gone ho 
the very youth, 
again sounded in our eara, 
bore her last illness with mic Shristian meekness 
and resignation, being engaged mu the time in 
prayer to the Father of mercies, and expressing at 
all times confidence that all would be well. 
TOMPKINS.— Abs Scarsdale, poe Chester Co., 
N.Y, on th t ’ Ninth month, 1867, H 
Tompkins, in the 71st year of her age; a me 
Purchase Monthly Meeting. In the death 
dear Friend the Meeting, the neighborhood, 
family circle have sustained a serions loas. 
and character were those of a true Christian, 
gave evidence of a full reliance 
her Lord an vionr, 
had not been deceived 
BLAIR.—Near 
Eighth mouth, 1867 
£9 orderly and 
Monthly Me 
COX. Of paral) 
1867, atthe re 
Guilford Co. 


embe 


ré 
Meeting, 
have 


the consoling evidence 


and 


me tod 


eSus ; by her d 


bloom of the solemn admonition 


‘Be yealso ready.” She 
4 


h of 


mber of 


and 
in whom she had trusted and | 
for he was with her. 
*lainfield, Ind., on the 

Abner Blair, in 90th 
nuch respected member of Plainfi 
ting. 


1S: 


27 


27th of 


year; 


id 


his 


si3, on the 14th of Elevénth month, 
idence of her son- oe law Daal. Barker, 
N.C., idow of Mahlon Cox, 
in her 79tb year. 


Rebecca, 


13 


' 
onah C. 


of this! 
and the’ 
Her life | 
and she 
lependence on 
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VOTAW.—On the 23 
iith, 


l of Third month, 1867, Ja- 
wife of James Votaw, in the 621 year of ber ace; 
an exemplary member of White River Monthly 
ing, Ind. Though for several vears living remote 
from meetings of Friends, (which s felt to be a 
great privation,) she was closely attached to the 
doctrines and testimonies of the aud evinced 
by meek and humble deportmeant that she was seek- 
ing a more enduriog substance than this world can 
give. Having placed ber confidence in the Saviour, 
she met death with calmness, and bas been favored, 
we trust, to join the just of all generations, who, 
having come ap out of great tribulation, have washed 
their robes and made them white ia the blood of the 
Lamb. 

CRONKHITE.—Near Oskaloosa, Mahaska County, 
Iowa, on the 27th of Teath month, Phebe Ann 
Cronkhite, aged 24 years and " days; a member of 
West Lake Monthly moots ng, C. W.; danghbter of 
Peter and Rachel Cronk , (the former deceased.) 
Her short was with C forti- 
tude. At time she expressed to her uncle, “ If 
I live or die, be ) i ng preserved 
in a serene state she passed calmly away, as 


Meet- 
she 


Society, 


1867, 


illness aa e iristiao 
one 
all will and be 
of mind, 


the twilight of a sammer eve. 


we 


fhy lament the Christian’s dying? 
Why iodulg 
Calmly on the 
She can greet the open 
What if Death, wi 
All the fount of life congeals 
’Tis not there your sister lingers— 
Tia not Death her spirit feels. 


in tears or gloom! 
Lord relying, 


ing tomt 


. 


fing re 
9 


th Icy 


Though for her your souls are mourning— 
" 1 - 

Though with grief you 
While her flesh to 
All ber so filed with H 
Ss raphic, high and glorious, 
Now forbid ber longer stay ; 


r bearts are riveu— 


just is turning 


aVen. 


,: 
4, 15 


‘eves se 


See her rise o’er death victorious,— 
Angels beckon her away. 

Hark! the golden harps are ringing; 
Sounds unearthly fill her ear; 

Million raptarous voi 
Greet ber joyful entraace th 


ces singing, 
—~<er- 
For Friends’ Review. 
LIVE IN CHR 


IST. 


How clearly, in the following extract from a 


etter written by George Fox, shines forth the 
ve of that holy man tor his Saviour; and how 
age his Christian friends 
ito expect ‘'Y, life, and salvation and 
| Ae rven!y peace in Christ. 
| “And therefore keep 
Christ Jesus, the and 
| bruises the serpent’s head; and Christ 
Jesus, your sanctuary, you all are in safety, and 
all have life and salvation, and peace with God. 
In Him you may all triumph and rejoice with 
| exceeeding great joy, and say: What shall 
| Separate from the love of God which we 
have in Christ Jesus? And the said, 
‘that there was uot any thing t» separate 
hiw from the of God in Christ Jesus. 
And so with my love to you all in Christ Je- 
sus ; who was before the devil was, (that m assim 
you to suffer), and will be when he is gone. 
(Ia Christ you have heavenly peace, that ‘none 


’ 


] 
f . 
strongly do s he eucour 


i 
} 
| 
safe and 


in your sanctuary, 


who destroys destroyer, 


1D 


us 
apostle 
able 


lo ve 
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can take away from you; in Him dwell and 
live. Amen.” o. We 


~ 19> -- 


sed for Friends’ Review, from B. & F. Rible Soc. Bep., 1867. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


Conden 


THE BIBLE IN 


Ab lessing r has rested on the effort to circu- 
late the 
quiry for Divine Trath has been awakened. 
To the more general possessiou and knowledge 
of the Bible many important improvements 
in the habits and tastes of the people are traced, | 
and the growth of religion amongst all classes 
of the population has, of late years, been ap- 
parent to the most casual observers. The 
agency remark in this report: “It must be 
borne in mind that the little money a Norwe- 
gian working man has to spend is b:rely suffice 
ient for the supply of the actual necessaries of | 
life for himself and his family. When, there- | 
fure, he buys a Bible or a New Testament, he| 
must deprive himself and his wife and children 
of some home comforts to enable 
The sacrifice thus voluntarily made, causes the 
purchaser to set a high value on what has been 
acquired by the exercise of no little self-denial 
The Holy Book is much read, and not looked 
upon as a mere ornament to the house, or al 
lowed to lie unopened upon the shelf. Every 
Norwegian learns to read. They cannot be 
married until they have been baptized, vacci- 
nated, and confirmed. All parents are com- 
pelled to their children to schoul for at| 
least eight weeks in the year, (it is generally 
twelve weeks) it can be shown that 
they are competent and willing to teach them | 
at home.” The following incidents are from 
the di iry of one of a Colporteurs : 

‘“ February 22d,s 


New Testaments. 


send 


} 
uniess 


l fifteen Bibles and some 
tt 4 ad drift 
ing and blowing the whole day ; so it was hard | 
work going about with the books. One young] 
man was on the point of buying a Bible, and | 
bad the money in his hand, when he altered | 
his mind, put the money back into his pocket, 
and said he would not purchase one of them. 
I told him he would repent not buying one, 
and that it was the devil—the enemy of souls 
—who whispered to him, ‘ Do not buy a Bible| 
now—wait a little while; do not 
not repent yet.’ I begzed him not to hearken 
to the te =p ter, but to buy a Bible then, while 
he had the opportunity, and read it di lige atly, 
and pray to the Lord to grant him grace to be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus, and to live to His 
glory. ‘ You speak very persuasively’ he an- 
swered, and bought a Bible; and I wished that 
a blessing might aseoespeny his purchase. 

“On “vTth I seven Bibies and! 
some Testaments. The disposition of the peo- | 
ple towards me was good, and I met with a 

reception. In a hut, 


been snowing 


j 





the 80! ld 


kind and encouraging 
by the road-ide, I found a man and woman, 
the former 89, and the latter 83 years old; 
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| thanked Him for having sent me to her. 
Scriptures in Norway; an eager en-| joy was still greater when I told her that the 


him to do so 


|ure of their crops, 
jamong them to possess the Bible. 


read yet—do |" 
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they possessed no Bible, but had borrowed a 
New Testament. I gave the aged woman a 
New Testament. She tock both my hands in 
hers, gazed at me intently, her eyes suffused 
with tears, and praised Almighty God, and 
Her 


book also contained the Psalms of David.’ 

Another says, * During my jourvey I visited 
a man and his wife, both about 60 y: pars of age. 
The husband, from his own statement, was sick 
both in body and soul; and his only attendant 
was his wife. He had, in his younger years, 
squandered away his property, und now they 
were compelled to take up their abode in a lit- 
tle room. The last time [ called upon them, 
[ took with me one of the Bibles which I re- 
ceived for gratis distribution, with the full per- 
suasion that I had found a case in which to 
bestow it. On my presenting the Bible to 
them, the wife exclaimed, with much feeling, 
Has then our Lord aleo provided a Bible for 
us?’ The husband, who was in bed, said, ‘I 
want words to express my surprise at receiving 
so great a gift!’ And when after a while bis 
wife had raised him on his bed, she had to lift 
his hand so as to place it in mine, in order to 
express bis gratitude.” 

Local Bible associations, ‘the members of 
which are mostly artizans and laborers, have 
been actively en waged in the work of distribu- 
tion. Through assisted by veluntary 
colporteurs, the Scriptures have been made ac- 
cessible to the fishermen, who were congregated 
in large numbers along the coast of Norway, 
many of whom were thankful for the opportu- 
nity of providing themselves with the sacred 
volume. 

In parts of the interior many were found 
who had never had the Scriptures. When 
the colporteur visited these places last year, 
the people were in much distress frow the fail- 
but there was great desire 
He says: 
eceived, and 
, from father and 
that for a long time they had been 
to obtain a Bible, or at least a New 
lestament, but had not had an opportunity of 
dviag so; and even if the opportunity had been 
afforded the 10, they had no money for that pur- 
pose. One day I entered a house where I 
found an aged couple, one being 80, and the 
other 91 years of age. ‘They were very poor. 


these, 


‘Many were the assurances | 
often with tears in their eyes 
wother, 
wishful 


| 1 entered into conversation with them, and soon 


discovered that they did not possess and had 
never at any time possessed either a Bible or a 
New Testament. After having had some fur- 
ther conversation with them about heavenly 
things, I gave them a New Testament. At 
this the two old people were so delighted, that 
they literally cried like children, and could not 
find words to thank me and bkss me for giving 
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them such a present. I of course sw thom C Christ's igeagil to man, Isaac Penington’s sensi- 
that, first of all, they must thank God, from |tive mind suffered fearfully for years. Gleams 
vhom ¢ came that as well as every other good of hope and spiritual brightness at times shone 
gift. ‘ Now I shall read both day and night,’ through the clouds, and “brought some comfort 
said the old man. As well as I was able, 1 en- | to his mind ; but no settled peace, no full abid- 
deavored to impress upon this aged couple the | ing sense of his Heavenly Father’s loving care 
importance of secking peace with God through | I kept possession of bis soul, so long as an appre- 
a crucified Saviour, before whom they and all! hension of the truth of that God- dishowort ng 

must stand one day, to be judged according to| doctrine continued to find any place in his 
their works. I left them, but not without aj m tind. Butat length the time arrived when 
silent prayer to God that He would aid them by|the triumph of Christian truth drove hence 
His spirit to see the salvation which He had}that baneful error, which, under one phase or 
prepared for them, and also that they too might | another, had tended in Penington’s mind to 
be perwitted to Cepart in peace. M. 

antes 


THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 





| destroy a right sense of the supreme justice, 
love, and mercy of the Lord. They who were 

made instrumental io bringing about this b appy 
| change were not among the learned theologians 
Isaac Penington’s religious experience and | of that day, but belonged to the Christian body 
his religious conclusions, before his settlement! before alluded to, and which in an especial 
at Chalfont, are unfolded by his own words.! manner rejected the systematical theology 

tle says :—‘ My heart from my childhood was | taught by the professors of the popular divin- 
pointed towards the Lord, whom I feared and ‘ity. He describes the result of his intercourse 
lonzed after from my tender years. I felt that; with the Quakers as follows :— 

I could not be satisfied with, nor indeed seek At first acquaintauee with this people that 
after the things of this perishing world, but [| which was of God in me opened, and I did im- 
desired a true sense of, and unity with, that | mediately in my spirit own them as children of 
which abideth for ever. There was something my Father, truly begotten of His life by His 
still within me which leavened and balanced own spirit. But the wise reasoning part pres- 
my spirit almost continually ; but I knew it not’ ently rose up, contending agaiust their uncouth 
distinctly so as to turn to it, and give up to it| way, for which 1 did disown them, and con- 
entirely and understaudingly. In this temper | tinued a stranger to them, and a reasoner 
of mind I earnestly sought after the Lord, ap-| against them, fur about twelve months. By 
plyiog myself to hear sermons, and read the weighing and cousidering things in that way, 
best books [ could meet with, but especially; I was still furth:r and further off from discern- 
the Scriptures, which were very sweet and jing their leadings by the Spirit of God into 
savory to me. Yea, 1 very earnestly desired! those things. But at length it pleased the 
and pressed after the knowledge of the Scrip-| Lord to draw out His sword against that part 
tures, but was much afraid of receiving man's. in me, turning the wisdom and strength thereof 
interpretations of them, or of fastening any in- ‘backward; and again to open that eye in me 
terpretations upon them myself; but waited| wherewith He bad given me to see the things. 
much, and prayed much, that from the Spirit} of His kingdom in some mea-ure from a child. 
of the Lord I might receive the true under-| And then I saw and felt 
standing of them, and that He would endue me 
with that knowledge which I mivht feel to be 
sancti‘yiog and saving. 


(Continued from page 253.) 


them growin that life 
and spirit which I, through the treachery of 
the fleshly-wis se part, had been estranged from. 
J And now, what bitter days of mourning L have 
‘* And indeed I did sensibly receive of His} had over this, the Lord alone fully knows. 
love, of His merey, and of His grace, and at: Oh! I have known it indeed to be a bitter 
seasons when I was most filled with the sense | thing to follow this wisdom as that which could 


i 
of my own unworthiness, and had least expecta-|muke me truly to understand the Seriptures. 
tion of the manifestations oe em. But I became | 


The Lord hath judged me for it, and I bave 
exceedingly entangled about election and rep-| borne a burd-n and condemnation for that 
robation ; having drunk io that doctrine accord- | which many at this day wear as their crown.” 
ing as it was then held forth by the strictest! In another place he speaks of having “ now 
of those that were termed Puritans, fearing} at length met with the true way, and walked 
lest, notwithstanding all my desires and seek-| with the Lord therein, wherein daily certainty, 
ing after the Lord, He might in His decree} yea, full assurance of faith and of understand- 
have passed by me. I felt it would be bitter; ing, is ob:ained.” “ Blessed be the Lord! 
to me to bear His wrath, and be separated from ! 
His love for evermore; yet if He had so de-|f faithfully witness that they bave been b ought 
creed, it would be, and I should, notwithstand- | | by the Lord to this state. We have thus 
ing fair beginnings and hopes, fall away, and | learned of Him not by the high, striving, as- 
perish at last.” | piring mind, but by lying low, and being con- 

Under the gloom of that awful perversion of | tented with a little ; if but a crumb of bread, 


there are many at this day who can truly and 
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yet bread; if but a drop of water, . yet water. 
And we have been contented with it, and 
thankful to the Lord for it. Nor was it by 
thoughtfulness and wise searching, or deep 
considering with our own wisdom and reason, 
that we obtained this; but in the still, meek, 
and humble waiting have we found it.” 

There was in [saae Penivgton’s religious ex- 
perience muc b sp iritual feeling; and occasion- 
ally we fiud his writings an amount of fig- 


urative nian which has sometimes been} 


Whether it has a right to 
be so called, or not, de sponge on the meaning | 
we attach to the word. If by mysticism in 
relizion, we only mean an earnest longing after, 


and very high enjoymeot of inward spiritual 


- ; 
called mysticism. 


communion with God, and, in writing, frequent! 


allusions to such spiritual experienve, mingled 
with figurative phrases, we need not demur to 
its apj to Pennington. But if, as is 
more ¢ understood, we mean by relig- 
an ecstatic state of feeling 
what is uopractical and mysteri- 


lica ce 
moumontly 
ious 


mysticism 


leading into 


ous, insteal of a calming influence that acts on 
and regulates the whole moral 
That mysticism 
sang! lo ks at Bible history and Gospel teach- 


Ing thr 
} 
i 


the conscience 


life, Peniugton was no mystic. 


ou 


zh 


types and figures, dissipating the simw- 


a 
fanci fe u 


ple truth and the obvious meaning of Holy! 


re 


Scripture, cou'd not correspond in any degree 
with He, though con- 
templative and retiring, was a true practical 
Christian. Lo common with the early Friends, 
he avoided using ‘erms which had originated 

tic th ology. With them, 


P ‘:nington’s religi: nD. 


in the dogms 


artifi terms which were 
scriptural constructions. 

It will observed that he regarded that 
which is now called Calvinism as having led 
his mind into serious error, and away from the 
reverential caution of hisearlier days. It is in 
relation to its teachings that “T have 
known it, indeed, to a a bitter thing to follow 
this wisdom as that which cou'd make me truly 
to unde [au some other 
instances he uses still stronyer language 


avoid tal 


l 
ve 


he says, 


stand the Seriptures.” 


describing the mental suffering and perplexi-| 
ties which had resuited from his having been 
jufluenced by such doctrine, instead of seeking 
and waiting reverentially and trustinyly 
enlighte of the Holy 
This he 
ever was necessary to be er in order to 
“God's will being truly made known to the 
heart—savingly, livingly, p owerfully.” 

The unsatisfied feeling with regard to sp'rit- 
ual communion with God, which for so wany , 
years was endured both by Isaac Penington 


influeuce 
afterwards 


ing Spirit. 


and his wife, does not appear to have arisen out; 
of, or to have been accompanied by, a sense of come to see me in the love 


unforgiven sin. Circumstances 
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»}** Yes, indeed ; 1 am satisfied at the v 


haze that resolves them into! 


he' 
wished to keep to Scripture language, and to} 
liabie to uu-| 


, when | 


for the} 


found to m ike 3 dui what- | 
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in both cases the ole rd was leaving them to pass 
through necessary experiences, until that de- 
gree of insight was acquired which prepared 
them to fill their allotted positions in the 
church. Isaac Penington became an eminent 
preacher of the Gospel among the ’riends, and 
also an indefatigable writer. Lle was ever 
ready to put forth his literary powers and gen- 
tle persuasive influence, in defence of that 
spiritual religion and gospel Truth which had 
brought so much comfort to his own soul. 
Mary Penington seems to have been in an es- 
pecial manner fitted to be a true helpmate to 
him; her practical business capacity supplying 
| what was less active io him. Unitedly they 
| weot forward with abiding trust in their Heav- 
enly Fatber’s love and care, their spiritual life 
being made strong in the Lord. ‘To the in- 
| quiry, years afier he had joined the Friends, if 
{he were yet truly satistied with the spiritual 
| privileges he enjoyed, Isaac Pe ningt u re} lied, 
very heart. 
| Truly my beart is now united to Him whom [ 
longed after, in an everlasting covenaut of pure 
life and peace.” 

Of the early Puritans he retained a high 
| appreciation and affectionate remembrance ; 
but he regarded them as having eventually 
jmissed their way in some religious matters of 
great importance to spiritual life. He says, 
|* There was among them great sincerity, and 
|lovg, and tenderness, and unity in that which 
/was true; minding the work of God in thew- 
selves, and being seusible of g and truth 
‘in one another’s hearts, before there was such 
arent among them.” “ By degrees firms and 
| different ways of worship grew among them, and 
the virtue and power of godlive-s decreased, 
'and they were swallowed up in high esteem 
of, aud contending each sort for their own 
forms, whilst themselves had lust a sense of 
what they were inwardly to God, aud what 
they had inwardly received from God in the 
days of their former zeal and tenderness. Oh! 
that they could see this. Oh! that they could 
return to their early Puritan state, to the love 
and tenderness that was then in them. May 
the Lord open again the true spiritual eye in 
them, aud give them to see therewith |” 


(To be continued.) 
ee eG =O. 


A VIRGINIAN PATRIARCH. 
| William Port 


race 


or, a Friend in Virginia, died 
many years ayo at the age of 107 years , leaving 
upwards of 70 desce odants. Like the Aposile 
John, his heart was filled with pure 
Thomas Chalkle »y and a number of others visited 
him about one year before his death, and found 
him working with a hoe, eiding’ a field of 
;maize. In a weighty manner the aged patri- 
arch thusaddressed them: “ Friends, are 
of Guid. 


love. 


you 


God 


indicate that love, and those that dwell in God dwell in love 
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I thank God, I feel His Divine life every day 
and every night.’ 


~~. 


From Baker's “ Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia.” 
HIPPOPOTAMI. 
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fiend auaaiebl to the baibsiainsl® To an instant 
an enurmous pair of open jaws appeared, fol- 
lowed by the ungainly head and form of the 
furious hippopotamus, who, springing half ous 
of the water, lashed the river into foam, and, 


After walking about two miles, we noticed aj disdaining the concealment of the deep pool, 


herd of hippopotami, in a pool below a rapid : 
this was surrounded by rocks, except upon one 
side, where the rush of water had thrown up a 
bank of pebbles and sand. 
did not condescend to bestow the slightest at- 

tention when [ pointed out these animals; they 
were too wide awake; but he immediately 
quitted the river’s bed, and we followed him 
quietly behind the fringe of bushes upon the 
border, from which we carefuliy examined the | 
water. About halfa mile below this spot, as} 
we clambered over the intervening rocks through 
a gorge which formed a powerful rapid, | ob- 

served, in a emall pool just below the rapid, an 
immense head of a hippopotamus close to a per- 
pendicular rock that formed a wall to the river, 
about six feet above the surface. I pointed 
out the hippo to old Abou Do, who hal not seen 

it. At onee the gravity of the old Arab dis- 

appeared, and the energy of the hunter was ex- 
hivited as he motioned us to remain, while he 
ran nimbly behind the thick screen of bushes 


for Mout a hundred and fifty yards, below the 
spot where the hippo was unconsciously bask- 


ing, with his ugly head above the surface. 
Plunging into the rapid torrent, the veteran 
hunter was carried some distance down the 
stream, but breasting the powerful current, he 
landed upon the rocks on the opposite side, and 
retiring to sume distance from the river, he 
quickly advanced toward the spot beneath which 
the hippopotamus was lying. _ I had a fine view 
of the scene, as I was lying concealed exactly 
opposite the hippo, who had disappeared beneath 
the water. Abou Do now stealthily approached 
the ledpe of rock beneath which he had ex- 
pected to see the head of the animal ; his long 
sinewy arm was raised, with the harpoon ready 
to strike, as he carefully advanced. At length 
he reached the edge of the perpendicular rock ; 
the hippo had vanished, bat far from exhibiting 
surprise, the old Arab remained standing on 
the sharp ledge, unchanged in attitude. No 
figure of brouze could have been more rigid 
than that of the old river-king, as he stood 
erect upon the rock with the left foot advanced 
and the harpoon poised in his ready right hand 
above his head, while in the left he held the 
loose coils of rope attached to the ambatch buoy. 
For about three minutes he stood like statue, 
gazing intently into the clear and deep water 
beneath his I watched eagerly for the 
reappearance of the hippo; the surface of the 
water was still barren, when suddenly the right 
arm of the statue descended like lightning, 
and the harpoon shot perpendicularly into the 
pool with the speed of an arrow. What river- 


feet. 


in the bush ; 


he charged straight up the siolent rapids. With 
ex'racrdinary power he breasted the descending 
stream; gaining a footing in the rapids, about 


Oar old Neptune | | five feet deep, he ploug ghed his way aguinst the 


broken waves, sending them in showers of spray 
upon all sides, and upon gaining broader shal- 
lows he tore along through the water, with the 
buoyant float hopping behind him along the 
surface, until he landed from the river, started 
at full gallop along the dry shingly bed, and at 
length disappeared in the thorny nabbuk jun- 
gle. 

I never could have imagined that so unwieldly 
an animal could have exhibited such speed; 
no man would have had a chance of eseape, 
and it was fortunate for our old Neptune that 
he was secure upon the high ledge of rock, for 
if be had been in the path of the infuriated 
peast, there would have been an end of Abou 
Do. The old man plunged into the deep pool 
just quitted by the hippo, and landed upon our | 
side: while in the enthusiasm of the moment 
[ waved my cap above my head, and gave him 
a British cheer as he reached the shore. His 
usually stern features relaxed into a grim smile 
of delight: this was one of those moments 
when the gratified pride of the hunter rewards 
him for any risks. I congraulatei him upon his 
dexterity: but much remained to be done. [| 
proposed to cross the river, and to follow upon 
the track of the hippopotamus, as 1 imagined 
the buoy and rope would catch in the thick 
jungle, and that we should find him entangled 
but the old hunter gently laid his 
hand upon my arm, aud pointed up the bed of 
the river, explaining that the hippo would cer- 
tainly return to the water after a short interval. 

In a few minutes later, at a distance of nearly 
half a mile, we observed the hippo emerge 
from the jungle, and descend at full trot to the 
bed of the river, making direct for the first 
rocky pool in which we had notice] the herd 
of hippopotami. Accompanied by the old 
howarti (hippo hunter), we walked quickly to- 
ward the spot: he explained to me that I must 
shoot the harpooned hippo, as we should not be 
able to secure him in the usual method by ropes, 
as nearly all our men were absent from camp, 
disposing of the dead elephants. 

Upon reaching the pool, which was about a 
handred and thirty yards in diameter, we were 
immediately greeted by the hippo, who suorted 
aod roared as we approsclied, but quickly dived, 
ind the buoyant float ran eed the surface di- 
recting his course in the same manner as the cork 
of a trimmer with a pike upon the hook. Several 
times he appeared, but, as he invariably faced 
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18, I could not obtain a favorable shot; I there- 
fore sent the old hunter round the pool, and he, 
swimming the river, advanced to the opposite 
side, and attracted the attention of the hippo, 
who immediately turved towards him. This 
afforded me a good chance, and I fired a steady 
shot behind the ear, at about seventy yards, with 
a single barrell d rifle. As usual with hippopo 
tami, whether dead or alive, he disappeared be- 
neath the water atthe shot. The crack of the 
ball and the absence of any splash from the 
bullet told me that he was hit; the ambatch 
float remained perfectly stationary upon the 
surface. I watched it for some minutes—it 
never moved; several heads of hippopotami ap- 
peared and vanished in different directions, but 
the float was still; it marked the spot where 
the grand old bull lav dead beneath. 

I shot another hippo, that I thought must 
likewise be dead; and, taking the time by my 
watch, I retired to the shade of a tree with 
Has-an, while Hadji Ali and the old hunter 
returned to camp for assistance in men and 
kuives, Xe. 

In a Jittle more than an hour and a half, two 
objects like the backs of turtles appeared above 
the surface: these were the flanks of the two 
hippos. A short time afterwards the men ar- 
rived, and, regardless of crocodiles, they swam 
towards the bodies. One was towed directly 
to the shore by the rope attached to the har- 
poon, the other was secured by a long line, and 


dragged to the bank of clean pebbles. 
I measured the bull that was harpooned; 
was fourteen feet two inches from the upper lip 


to the extremity of the tail; the head was 
three feet one inch from the front of the ear to 
the edge of the lip in a straight line. The har- 
poon was sticking in the nape of the neck, 
having gone trated about two and a balf inches 
beneath the hide; this is about an inch and 
three-quarters thick upon the back of the neck 
of a bull hippopotamus. It was a magnificent 
specimen, with the largest tusks I have ever 
seen; the skull is now in my hall in England. 
Although the hippopotamus is generally 
harmless, the solitary old bulls are sometimes 
extremely vicious, especially when in the water. 
I have frequently known them charge a boat, 
and I have myself narrowly escaped being up- 
set in a canoe by the attack of one of these 
creatures, without the slightest provocation 
he females are extremely ehy and harmless, 
and they are most affectionate mothers: the 
only instances that I have known of the female 
attacking a man, have been those io which her 
calf had beea stolen. To the Arabs they are 
extremely valuable, yielding, in addition to a 
large quantity of excellent flesh, about two han- 
dred pounds of fat, and a hide that will produce 
about two hundred coorbatches, or came! whips 
I have never shot these useful creatures to 
waste; every morsel of the flesh has been stored 
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either by the natives or for our own use; and 
whenever we have had a yood supply of an- 
telope or giraffe meat, | have avoided firing a 
shot at the hippo. Elep hant flesh is excee dingly 
strong and disagreeable, partaking highly of 
the peculiar smell of the animal. We had now 
a good supply of meat from the two hippopota- 
mi, which delighted our people. The old Abou 
Do claimed the bul! that he had harpooned, as 
his own private property, and he took the great- 
est pains in dividiog the hide longi tudinally, i in 
strips of the width “of three finge rs, which he 
cut with great dexterity. 

Although the hippopotamus is amphibious, 
he requires a large and constant supply of air; 
the lungs are of enormous size, and he invaria- 
bly inflates them before diving. From five to 
eight minutes is the time that he usually re- 
mains under water; he then comes to the sur- 
face, and expends the air withia his lungs by 
blowing; he again refills the lungs almost in- 
stantaneously, and if frightened, he sinks im- 
mediately. In p!aces where they have become 
extremely shy from being hunted, or fired at, 
they seldom expose the head above the surface, 
but merely protrude the nose to breathe 
through the nostrils; it. is then impossible to 
shoot them. Their food consists of aquatic 
plants, and grasses of many descriptions Not 
only do they visit the margin of the river, but 
they wander at night to great distances from 
the water if attracted by good pasturage, and, 
although clumsy and ungainly io appearance, 
they clamber up steep banks and precipitous 
ae with astonishing power and ease. In 
places where they are perfectly undisturbed, 
they not only enjoy themselves in the sunshine 
by basking half asleep upon the surface of the 
water, but they lie upon the shore beneath the 
shady trees, upon the river’s bank : I have seen 
them, when disturbed by our sudden arrival 
during the march, take a leap from a bank 
about twenty feet perpendicular depth into the 
water below, with a splash that has created 
waves in the quiet pool, as though a paddle- 
steamer had passed by. The Arabs attachel 
no value to the tusks ; these are far more valua- 
ble than elephant ivory, and are used by dentists 
in Europe for the manufacture of false teeth, 
for which they are admirably adapted, as they 
do not change color. Not wishing to destroy 
the remaining hippopotami that were stil! within 
the pool, I left my men and old Abou Do 
busily eogaged in arranging the meat, and I 
walked quietly homeward. 

— oun 
DRESS AND FASHION. 

A lady once asked a minister, ““ May not a 
person attend to dress and fashion without being 
proud?” The homely reply was, ‘“ Whenever 
you see the tail of the fox out of the hole, you 
way be sure the fox is there.’’--Eaglish An- 
nual Monitor, 1826. 
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SOUL, BREATHE THE AWFUL LIFE WITHIN,— | 


FEEL ALL THE GLORY THERE! 
BY T. H. GILL. 
The silence throngéd gloriously, 
With business how divine! 
Goi's glory passing into thee, 
All heaven becoming thine: 
The rapture, mighty, measureless, 
In each eternal thing; 
he mingling with Almightiness, 
The dwelling by Life's spring! 
Thus sweetly live, thus greatly watch! 
Soul, be but inly bright,— 
All outer things must smile, must catch 
The strong transcendant light. 
Near thee no darkness dares abide, 
Thou makest all things shine; 
Soul, whom the Lord has glorified, 


Is not all glory thine? 


onde 
TRUST. 
BY ISAAC WILLIAMS. 
The child leans on its parent's breast, 
Leaves there its cares, and ig at rest; 
The bird sits singing by its nest, 
And tells aloud 
His trust in God, and so is blest 
Neath every cloud. 
He hath no store, he sows no seed, 
Yet sings aloud, and doth not need ; 
By flowiog streams or gra:sy mead, 
He sings to shame 
Men, who forget, in fear of need, 
A Father's name. 
The heart that trusts forever sings, 
And feels as light »s it had wings; 
A well of peace within it springs; 
Come good or ill 
Whate’er to-day, to-morrow brings, 
It is His will! 
<9 a 

“Tr is a fearful thing to tempt His wrath, 
who holds io His hands the lightniags of 
heaven.” 

a snip lll : 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forsics INTELLIGENCK.—Euiopean advices per 
telegrapb are to the 15th inst. 

It was announced from Paris on the 15th that the 
general conference on the Roman question has been 
abandoned, the leading European governments hav- 
ing fiually declined to take part in it. The London 
Times bad previously declared that such a conference 
would be a mockery, after the recent speech of Min- 
ister Rouher in the French Legislative Body. That 
speech was said to be generally considered as indi- 
cating that the French government had prejudged the 
whole case, and had adopted a policy in accordance 
with the views and wishes of the,clerical party. 
The French Minister of Foreign Affairs has sent to 
Florence a dispatch in regard to the claims of Italy 
on Rome, based upon and identical in sense with 
the speech of Rouher. 

Violent debates bave taken place in the Italian 
Parliament in relation to recent events at Rome. 
The Liberal members have assailed the Miuisters 
bitterly. Apprehensions are said to be felt of an 
insurrection in Naples, where the demonstrations 
against the government have been unusually violent. 

Great Brairain —The government has apparently 
been seriously alarmed by the manifestations which, 
both in Eogland and Ireland, have followed the exe- 
cution of the Fenians in Manchester, and although 
funeral ceremonies in their honor had taken place 
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without disturbance in various towns in Ireland, it 
tas now resolved to suppress allsuch. Preparations 
had been made for a celebration in Liverpool on the 
15th, but it was peremptorily forbidden by the au 
thorities. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland hag is- 
sued a proclamation declarirg such demonstrations 
seditions, and forbidding them for the future 


; ana one 
for which preparations had been made at Belfast on 
the 13th, was preveuted by the government officers. 
It is said that some persons who have made speeches 
on some of these occasions are to be prosecuted for 
sedition. An attempt was made on the 13th to de 
stroy a part of Clerkenwell prison, in the 

part of London, with the object, it is 


northern 
supposed, of 
rescuing one Colonel Burke and other Fenians, 
fined there, A barrel containing powder was placed 
against the outer wall of the prison yard, and ex- 
plojed. Part of the wall was demolished, aud several 
neighboring buildings were partly destroyed ; 
persons were killed and about forty badly irj 
the prisoners did not escape. This attempt caused 
great excitement, and a very bitter feeling against 
the Fenians is expressed in the London papers gener- 
ally. It is stated that in London, on the 15 h, regular 
troops, numbering in all about 6000 men, were kept 
under arms 


con- 


three 


ured, but 


all day to as-ist the police in maintaining 
order, and suppress any Fenian den In 
some places where the intended funeral ceremonies 


pustrations. 


on that day were prevented, much indignation was 
manifested by the crowd, but no violence was com- 
m'tted. At Liverpool, the authorities closed all 
drinking places; the whole police force was on duty, 
soldiers were hcld in readiness, the armories were 
guarded, and vessels of war watched the docks. 
Dispatches received in London on the 14th tended 
to show that the Eoglish captives in the hands of 
the King of Abyssinia were alive and well. A force 
of 6000 Egyptians had joined the English expedition 
ut Massowah. 
siderab] 


The expedition had advanced a con- 
distance into the interior of Abyssinia 
but, at the last accounts, the troops were suffering 
from a scarcity of water. 


Paussta.—The Prussian Chamber of Deputies has 
voted to trans‘er the expenses of the Foreign Office 
of Prussia to the budget of the North German Coa- 
federation. Private ities 
placed princes of Hanover and the other States an- 


indemnifying the dis- 


tre: 
nexed by Prussia, have been approved by the Prus- 
sian Diet. 

Avustaia.—The new Constitution, after a long de- 
bate, has been adopted by the Upper House of 
the Reichsrath. 

Turxsy.—The great Powers of Europe have 
dressed a note to the Porte, asking 


ad- 
that the naviga- 
tion of the Dardanelles be made free to the shipping 
of all nations. 

Cuixa.—Late Shanghai dispatches mention a new 
and serious outbreak in the province of Chibli, near 
Pekin. At the last accouuts the rebels were march- 
ing on the capital. 


Sovuta America.—In Ecuador, the trial of an ex- 
Minister before the Senate bas recently been made 
the occasion of many intrigues, in which the Presi- 
dent was suspected of sharing. After the condemna- 
tion of the accused, all the Ministers tendered their 
resignations, which were accepted, and Congress, 
just before closing its session, gave a strong vote of 
censure of the President, charging him with incapa- 
bility and corruption. Deserted by his friends, and 
uvable to form a new cabinet snd to count upoa 
public support, President Carrion resigned, and the 
Vice President took his place. 

Advices received in England from Rio Janeiro, an- 
nounce that the Paraguayan forces had assumed of- 
fensive operations, aad their first movement was 
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successful. They attacked and captured the Bra- 
zilian camp, taking 1500 prisoners and several pieces 
ef artillery. The Brazijians made an obstinate de- 
fence, and lost heav ly. 

Mexico.—Dates from the capital to the 30th ult. 
have been received. The amount of money realized 
during the civil war, from the issue of bonds of the 
republic, was smail. The country being now united, | 
the government is about to take measures to im-j 
prove the value of the national securities. The 
loans made by the Imperial government have been 
repudiated. The elections of all the Congressmen }j 
who served under the empire have been annulled by 
Congress. 

West Inpirs.—A Havena dispatch of the 10th 
says that at the last advices from Porio Rico the 
earthquakes had not There were 114 
shocks in eight days. The people ot St. Thomas 
were suid to bave given up all efforts to rebuild their 
habitations or resume business. The shock of the 
18th at St. Thomas and St. Croix was attended, as 
is usual, by a sudden and violent receding of the 
water in the harbor from the shore, and its equally 
violent return, several times repeated, causing dam- 
ege among the shipping. The U. S. steamer Mo- 
nongahela, which was lying in the harbor of Fred- 
ericksiadt, St. Croix, carried over the ware- 
houses isto one of the streets, and the wave in re- 
ceding carried it back towards the beach, and left 
itstranded on a coral reef. Persons looking from 
the shore at the time affirm that the bottom of the 
harbor was visible, where before and afterwards the 
water wes forty fathoms deep. 

A proclamation of the King of Denmark to the in- 
babitants of St. Thomas and St. Jobn’s is published, 
informiag them tbat he has ceded those islands to 
the United States, with the reservation of the con- 
stitutional consent of the Danish Parliament; but 
that an opportunity will be allowed the people to 
give expression to their wishes on the subject, that 
they will be free to remain on the islands or to re- 
move, and that those who remain may choose, 
within two years of the ratification of the cession, 
whether to retain their Danizh allegiance or to be- 
come citizens of the United States. 


ceased. 


| 


was 


Domestic.—The result of the election in South 
Carolina on the question of a Convention was for a 
long time doubtful, but official returns from all but 
bave now been received, and 
sbeow that a mijority of those registered have voted, 
and that a Couvention is assured. 

The Louisiana Convention, after being in session 
two weeks, had made little progress beyond perfect- 
ing its organization and fixing the pay of members. 
An ordinance has been adopted for the issue of Stare 
bonds to the amount of $300,000. Half of its mem 
bers are white, and balf colored, and they are said 
to be generally able and worthy men. 

The Georgia Convention completed its organiza- 
tion on the llth. An ordinance was passed on the 
lzth, suspending all levies on property under execu- 
tion from any Court, until the Convention shall have 
taken or refused to take final action upon the mat- 
ter of relief for insolvent de 

Gen. Ord has issued an order stating that the 
elections in Mi-sissippi and Arkansas bave resulted 
in faver of Conventions, and ordering those bodies 
to assemble, at Juckson and Little Rock respectively, 
on the 7th of next month. 

Gen. Pope bas issued an order for an election to 
be held in Alabama, for the rat fication of the State 
Constitution, on the 4tb of Secohd month. 

Florida has given a majority of 14,0.0 in favor of 
a Convention, about 800 more votes being given 
than were necessary to constitute a majority of the 


small districts 


geven 


btors. 
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registered voters. Itis said that not more than one 
in fifteen of the whites voted. 


Concress.—Tbe House bill repealing the tax on 
cotton grown after the present year, bas been de- 
bated in the Senate, but bad not been finally acted 
on, uptothe 17th. A bill was introduced declaring 
all acts of confiscation under the auihori'y of the 
so-called Confederate States to be null and void ; 
also one to continue to certain volunteer officers 
and agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau the powers 
conferred on them by the acts crexting said Bureau. 
A bill relative to the Territory of Utah was reported 
back from the Committee on Territories, without 
amendment, and with a recommendation that it 
pass. One part of this bill probibits polygamy, 
forbids the officers of the Mormon church to 
solemnize marriages or grant divorcees, and pro- 
vides that marriages may te solemnized by justices 
of the Supreme Court. justices of the peace, or 
auy priest or mivister of the gospel. A _ resolu- 
tion was adopted, asking for all the unpublished 
correspondence respecting the recognitiou of bel- 
ligerent rights by England at the beginning of 
the rebellion. An amendment was offered by Doo- 
little, of Wis., to a pending bill allowing the adop- 
tion of constitutional amendments or conventions 
by a majority of those voting instead of a majority 
of the registered, which ameudment provides that 
persons who did not possess the qualifications re- 
quired by those States before the rebellion, must, in 
order to vote, possess ove of these qualifications, viz. : 
service in the U.S. army for a year or more; ability 
to read the U.S. Constitution, and to sign an oath to 
support it; or freehold estate to the value of $250. 


The House passed a joint resolution requiring the 
Postmaster General to allow Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to examine and copy papers in his office 
relating to appointments and removals of Postmas- 
ters; one extending fur two years the time allowed 
to railroads in Michigan and Wisconsin to entitle 
them to lands grauted by an act of 1865; and reso- 
lutions instructing the Commiitee of Ways and Means 
to inquire into the expediency of amending the in- 
ternal revenue Jaw so as to exempt from stamp du- 
ties all official bonds for the uve of charitable or re- 
ligious societies; instructing the Naval Committee 
to inquire whether the foreign squadron may be re- 
duced to the number of ships and gunos ia service 
before the war; directing tne Military Committee to 
inquire into the expediency of 80 reducing the army 
as to make it as small and economical as is compuati- 
ble with the real and absulute needs of the country; 
and one declaring that as the Presidest in bis late 
message, in disregard of the popular will as ex- 
pressed in the election of the 40th Congress, recom- 
mended the repeal of the recons:ruction laws, the 
effect of which would be to remit the goveroment of 
the late rebeilions States to rebe! hands, and aban- 
don the loyal element to the will of trailers, it is 
proper that Congress should respond emphatically, 
and resolving that the House will never consent to 
take one retrograde step from its acvanced position 
in promoting the cause of equal rights, nor deviate 
from its purpose of protecting all men as equal be- 
fore the iaw; that there is no reason to doubt that the 
restoration of the rebellious States is being success- 
fully accomplished, and that no good reason exicts 
for repealicg the reconstruction acts. The vote on 
this last resulution was lll to 32. The D. ficiency 
Appropriation bill was passed, an amendment add- 
ing 20 per cent., for, one year, to the compecsation 
of all employés in the Departments at Washiogion 
whose pay uow is less than $2000, having been first 
adopted and afterward taken ou', the bill passing 
without it. 





